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August. 


And now when August comes on thee, 
_ And ’mid the golden sea of corn 
The merry reapers thou mayst see, 
Wilt thou still think the earth folorn ? 
—WILLIAM Morris. 


Osteopathic Obstetrics. 


W. A. Crawrorp, D. O. 
(BUFFALO, N. Y.) 


Responding to your request for 
an article upon the above caption, I 
can do no better than relate an ex- 
perience. 

In an early morning of last Jan- 
uary, an urgent call came for me to 
come to assist a woman in labor. 
Evidently the case was critical, yet 
nothing but a sense of duty im- 
pelled me to honor the call; as I 
knew nothing of the patient’s con- 
dition save that it had been diag- 
nosed as complicated, and, although 
I had carefully studied the Anatomy 
and Physiology of labor and the 
theory of Osteopathic Practice, yet, 
prior to that date, I had had no op- 
portunity to test the latter pro- 
fessionally. Nothing daunted, I 
proceeded to test the power of Os- 
teopathy to cope with an emergency 
like that. 

Arriving at the house, the nurse 
and a sister were met at the door, 
frantically looking for a doctor and 
wishing the respondent were an 
M. D. instead of an Osteopath. “TI 
am glad to see you,” said the pa- 
tient, extending her hand; but fur- 
ther remark was arrested by a cry 
of agony and evidences of intense 
pain. <A hurried examination re- 
vealed a tense contraction through- 
out the lower uterine segment, with 
other conditions suggesting the pre- 
dominance of the forces of ex- 
pulsion and the ultimate need of 
forceps, and justifying the involun- 
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tary wish that the expected M. D. 
would quickly put in an appearance 
and fulfil his engagement. 

No time was lost, however, in ap- 
plying the required means to dilate 
the cervix and to stay, for the mo- 
ment, the awful agony-producing 
forces of expulsion, whose action, 
besides causing measureless suffer- 
ing, threatened damage by driving 
the presenting part against the un- 
dilated cervix. The effect was 
magical; for with the oncoming of 
the subsequent pain, the fetus was 
safely engaged; then while contin- 
uing the effort to further dilate the 
cervix, the treatment was carefully 
modulated to intercept the pain 
from reaching the medulla and yet 
not to destroy the effectiveness of 
the contractions of the fundus. In 
less time than it would take to tell 
all the details of the manipulations, 
the progress of the foetus became so 
precipitate as to require all the 
strength of the operator to prevent 
laceration of the perineum; and, 
with a sigh of relief from the third- 
time mother, the child was born. 

“Oh, it is so good to be through 
this and know something!” Her 
previous labors, of from twelve to 
twenty-four hours each, had left her 
in a state of nervous collapse. “Oh, 
I cannot realize that baby is here!” 
The full time required, including re- 
moval of placenta, was less than 
forty minutes after the arrival of 
the Osteopathist. Later, to the 
nurse, the patient said, “Other doc- 
tors said they were sorry for me and 
gave me drugs, but never relieved 
the awful pain. What did Dr. C. do?” 

The belated M. D. received word 
that he need not come until sent for, 
as the patient was resting comfort- 
ably and did not want to be dis- 
turbed. At the next call, the patient 
said to the writer, “You have con- 
verted me to Osteopathy, and now I 
am willing to do whatever you say.” 
She did not take any drugs “ to give 
her strength,” to “help her sleep,” 
and—make the baby cry! <A few 
days afterwards, the patient. said, 































“T understand that you are to de 
liver an address on Osteopathy at | 
the Mothers’ Meeting; and if you 
wish to make any use of your ex- 
perience with my case, I am per- 
fectly willing that you should.” 
For my fellow practitioners, let 
me add the comforting assurance, 
Osteopathy is sufficient! The dom- 
inance of the nervous system is 
wonderful and effective, and it will 
respond very satisfactorily to your 
skilful touch during this, the most 
trying ordeal in the life of the 
mother. During the management 
of labor, the attitude of the Osteo. 
path is far from being that of } 
passive expectancy, of helpless “ in- 
action and non-interference.” He 
isa worker rather than a “watcher,” 
a master instead of servant. In- 
stead of waiting to receive, he opens 
the prison door and ushers the new 
comer into the world. Labor should 
be a physiological and natural pro- 
cess, but it is too often associated 
with great damage to the mother, I 
am persuaded that the Osteopathist 
has within his control forces which 
will prevent laceration except where 
unavoidable on account of physical 
disparity between the size of the 
foetus and the outlet of the birth 
canal. He will avoid too rapid. ex- 
pulsion by (@) securing a more 
perfect dilatation, and (2) a proper 
neutralization of the forces of ex- 
pulsion, by (1) calling upon the 
mother to open her mouth and 
breathe rapidly, — which  involnn- 
tarily arrests the action of the 
abdominal muscles, (2) directly in- 
hibiting the contractions of the 
fandus, (3) retarding the feetus. 
The succor and early relief af- 
forded our dear ones, as they enter 
the shadow of death that love may 
find fruition in the perpetuation of 
the race, will alone suffice to invoke 
the blessings of woman upon our 
science. Osteopathy banishes the _ 
pangs of motherhood without the 
dangers of anesthetics. No wonder 
that she who experiences its aid is 
ready to immortalize it. 
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‘Little Drops of Water.” 





A STUDENT'S PAINFUL EXPERIMENT. 


[The following article from the Phzla- 
deiphic Times illustrates the importance 
of attention to small irritating causes. 

From the osteopathic standpoint, a 
slight accident or strain, so slight in 
Many cases as to fail to make an im- 
pression on the patient at the time, is 
the primary lesion causing disease. A 
removal of the contraction or_obstrue 
tion will permit nature to reestablish 
normal functions. The cause must be 
removed before perfect recovery is pos- 
sible. We may suppress by medication, 
orovercome by diverting the attention 
from the disease; but unless the ‘‘cause”’ 
 isremoved, there isno permanent result. 

—Ep.| 
To learn just how much _ pain 
would be caused by the constant 
dripping of water on the body, sev- 
eral students at Wichita, Kan., have 
tried it. 

A gallon of water was to be loosed 
drop by drop from a height of three 
feet, the drops falling at intervals of 
about two seconds. <A gallon of 
water contains about 61,440 drops, 
and at this rate it would take over 
thirty-four hours to complete the 
task. 

One of the students was seated at 
atable and allowed his left hand to 
be fixed immovably to the table, so 
as to insure every drop striking the 
‘same spot on the back of the hand. 
|The apparatus for dropping the 
water was adjusted and the experi- 
ment began. For the first forty- 
five minutes he experienced no 
inconvenience, save his hand _ be- 
coming uncomfortable from being 
wet constantly with the cold water. 
, Arrangements were then made to 
keep the water at blood heat, and it 
soon became more comfortable. In 
about two hours a slight redness be- 
gan to appear, which gradually got 
as big as a quarter. The third half- 
hour the drops were scarcely felt at 
/ all, the hand being apparently numb 
othe water, although sensitive to 
the touch of anything else. The 
red spot increased until it was larger 
than a silver half-dollar, and the 
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dripping of the water began to be- 
come slightly painful. It was no- 
ticed that if any one told a story or 
did anything to divert the student’s 
attention from his hand, he did not 
notice any pain at all, but concen- 
tration of thought upon his hand 
made the pain grow. The water 
was kept steadily at close to 96 de- 
grees. 

After about six hours and a half 
the red spot, which had been first a 
bright red, slowly turned to purple, 
and a blister began to rise. The 
pain had increased gradually up to 
this stage, and the young man said 
he felt as though every falling drop 
came with the force of a hammer, 
the pain reaching the shoulder, and 
even a little beyond. After the 
blister had raised, the blows from 
the drops were not so severe; but he 
said they were bad enough, being a 
dull feeling like slowly pushing 
down upon it. 

After about eight hours and 
twenty minutes, the water was shut 
off. About 15,900 drops had been 
let fall, the rate being a little above 
the schedule, only one quart two 
ounces of water having been used. 


% % 


The power of living seed over 
the inert weight of tons of rock is 
very forcibly illustrated by a little 
sapling which is growing in Erst- 
berg, Germany. The tree is slight 
enough to be bent with the hands, 
but is raising in its irresistible 
growth a mass of rock weighing 
four tons. 


% € 
Tue Cat Was Att Rigeat. 


“ Mary, I hope you took good 
care of my animals while I was 
away ?”. 

“Indeed I did, ma’am: only once 
I forgot to feed the cat.” 

‘I hope she didn’t suffer.” 

“Oh, no, indeed, ma’am! She ate 
the canary and the parrot.”—TZit+ 
Bits. 





























































Pbysical Culture versus 
Osteopathy. 





Horton Fay Unprerwoop, D. O. 


The American of to-day, and es- 
pecially the American woman, is 
giving an increasing attention to the 
subject of Physical Culture, until it 
has become one of the most impor- 
tant signs that we are becoming a 
stronger race. Whereas a few 
years ago it was not expected that 
woman should possess any physical 
strength, and in consequence she 
posed as being made only for the 
drawing room, to-day the American 
girl is willing to walk miles in pur- 
suit of the golf ball, “to paddle her 
own canoe” for long stretches of 
the beautiful Charles, and to spend 
hours at the “gym” in an effort to 
approach her brother in strength 
and endurance. And it is with ref- 
erence to gymnastic training that 
this article wishes to deal, because 
it is often said that Physical Culture 
is virtually the same as Osteopathy. 

Physical Culture has developed 
to such an extent that many of its 
principles are understood and are 
being put into pr actice by the vari- 
ous teachers found in the cities; 
and from it many women are 
achieving health and _ happiness. 
Indeed, so much is being accom- 
plished that no reasonable person 
can afford to ignore the results ob- 
tained. Hence, it is of interest to 
consider the cause of its successes, 
and likewise to note its necessary 
limitations. 

Ours is a rushing age. Men es- 
pecially are in a constant state of 
tension. This tension is likewise 
frequent among women; and, in ad- 
dition, their dress has been so snug 
as to prevent the perfect circulation 
which is necessary to the mainte- 
nance of health. The effect of this 
compression of the body causes a 
constant irritation of the nerves in 
the spine, and muscular contractions 
additionally result. This in turn 
operates upon the nerves of the 
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-exercises are often best supplement- 




































whole body, producing neurasthenia 
and all sorts of troubles. a 

But the first essential to the prop- 
er enjoyment of all physical actiy- 
ity is that the person shall be dressed 
in a manner which shall in no way 
hamper the movements of the actor, 
Hence the dress of the past decade 
is becoming modified, and women, 
having realized how . comfortable 
they are in looser garments, have 
adopted them for house and street 
wear as well. Thus by proper dress 
many have advanced one stage 
toward health. But when. we con- 
sider the gymnasium and what it 
seeks to do, we see more clearly 
than ever the reason for its success, 
The object of this training, whatey- 
er the method, has been to develop 
and strengthen the body and to give 
grace and suppleness to its parts. 
This is accomplished by _ suitable 
exercises which relax the muscles 
and help to give them a_ normal 
tone. ' 

As has been stated, the effect of 
the habitual contraction of the mus- 
cles is to produce a constant irrita- 
tion of the nerves, and thus, many 
nervous and circulatory diseases, 
Systematic physical exercises which 
restore the normal ons of the mus- 
cle help to free the nerves fron: ir- 
ritation, and health follows. These 


ed by rest and relaxation, enhancing 
the good results. 

But, the reader will say, does not 
the Osteopath claim that he, by 
practically the same methods, pro- 
duces the same results? How does 
Osteopathy differ from Physical 
Culture? It is true that the Osteo- 
path in part does the same _ thing, 
and that Physical Culture is often a 
great aid to osteopathic treatment, 
But osteopathic treatment also 
reaches cases that are not the 
result of a muscular irritation of 
the nerves but are caused by inflal 
mations. 

The Osteopath reasons that there Q 
must be a cause for such inflamma- 
tion, and that the cause is in t 





















nerve centers which control the 
, circulation in those parts; and so, 


instead of treating the afflicted part, 
he goes to the nerve center back of 


-itwhich is the disturbing factor, and 


by a quieting process relieves the 
blood pressure, and the inflammation 
subsides. Again, there are many 
chronic cases which are the result of 
some displacement in the spine or 
elsewhere, which causes a direct ir- 
ritation of the nerves or produces a 
pressure upon the blood vessels. 
Physical Culture would do much to 
prepare such cases for correction, 


but it is not able to restore the dis- 


located part to its proper place. 
Here again is where the Osteopath 
isable to reach what is otherwise 
incurable. 

A case illustrating this point re- 
cently came under the writer’s no- 


tice. A woman had been suffering for 


, several months with sciatica, and had 


been in the hospital for almost the en- 
tire time, where she had undergone 


_ various treatments, including all man- 
ner of physical manipulations of the 


affected limb, but without result. 


An Osteopathic examination  re- 
vealed the fact that there was noth- 


ing wrong with the limb, but that 


' there was a slight dislocation of one 


of the lower vertebrae, which was 
impinging directly upon the nerve, 


thus causing the trouble. With the 
correction of the dislocation, which 
was done in a short time, the first 
relief was obtained since the be- 
ginning of the trouble. 

The uses of Physical Culture are 
many, and when rightly employed it 
isa valuable adjunct to the Osteo- 


path; but one must not depend up- 


on it exclusively, for it will not 


reach everything. Because one has 








tried Physical Culture without 
reaching the desired results, this 
gives no ground for believing that 
Osteopathy will also fail. However, 
regular exercise and _ systematic 


physical development should be 


persisted in by every man and 


woman, as this is one of nature’s 
great restoratives. Thus Physical 
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Culture A/us Osteopathy will prove 
a helpful corrective of the nervous 
evils of a hurrying age. 


% % 


“One of the greatest of college 
presidents once said to his class: 
‘Young men, cherish your own con- 
ceptions; in other words, do your 
own thinking and draw your own 
conclusions.” 


% % 


We must take into account the 
whole man or woman if we would 
lay the foundation for permanent 
health. 

—James H. Jackson, M. D. 


%% 


TIME To SPEAK. 


There is a time to keep silence; 
but it was evidently not the right 
time in the case of a boy who lives 
in a country town. He got a splint- 
er into his foot; and, in spite of his 
protestations, his mother and grand- 
mother decided to place a poultice 
over the wound. The boy resisted 
vigorously. 

“T won’t have any poultice,” he 
declared, stoutly. 

As the hot poultice touched the 
boy’s foot he opened his mouth. 

“ You—” he began. 

“Keep still!” said his mother, 
shaking her stick, while the grand- 
mother applied the poultice. Onve 
more the little fellow opened his 
mouth. 

cc Je? * 

But the uplifted switch awed him 
into silence. In a minute more the 
poultice was firmly in place and 
the boy was tucked up in bed. 

“There, now,” said his mother ; 
“the splinter will be drawn out, 
and Eddie’s foot will soon be well.” 

As the mother and grandmother 
moved away, triumphantly, a shrill, 
small voice came from under the 
bed-clothes: ‘“‘ You’ve got it on the 
wrong foot !”—Rehoboth Sunday Her- 
ald. 
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tbave Patience. 


Patients who are suffering from 
chronic diseases seldom realize the 
immense change that must be 
wrought in their systems to restore 
them to a normal condition. Per- 
haps some speedy cure effected by 
Osteopathy has turned their atten- 
tion to the drugless science, and 
they immediately turn to it, expect- 
ing the same results in their own 
case. It is perfectly natural for the 
suffering to see hope flashing at in- 
tervals across their days and nights 
of distress :— flashing is the word, 
for hope does not burn with the 
steady brightness of health and 
activity. 

Chronic diseases yield slowly to 
any course of treatment; and often- 
times after the Osteopath has re- 
moved the cause, there is still a 


great deal of change to be wrought 


by nature’s slow process of repair. 
Osteopathy does not work miracles ; 
its principles are definite and work 
with unalterable precision. There 
is no such thing as spontaneous cure 
of a chronic disease; there may be 
a sudden removal of that which is 
the primary cause, but repair is 
slow. 

Many people take drugs into their 
systems day after day during a 
whole year without any definite re- 
sults, except such as are negative ; 
still, when Osteopathy is tried, they 
expect to judge the worth of the 
treatment by what it has done for 
them in a month. 

When patients speak to their at- 
tending physician about Osteopathy, 
he sometimes says:— 

“Yes, yes; give it a month’s tri- 
al. I’d be glad to see what it can do 
for you, but I’m reasonably certain 
you'll be back to me in a month.” 
Of- course he is “reasonably cer- 
tain ;”’ any one would be after tak- 
ing one look at the patient. What 
has the Osteopath left to work 
upon? Nerves not only suffering 
from misplacement of surrounding 
parts, but deadened by long use of 
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opiates; muscles with no power to 
answer to even a weakened nerve; , 
joints rusted on their bearings; all — 
this to be overcome in one month or 
even in three months. 
Let the conditions be equal for 
both methods, then an _ equitable 
estimate can be made. Osteopathy 
has been working under adverse 
circumstances and has triumphed — 
over other methods of cure. Few 
can realize what. Osteopathy has al- | 
ready accomplished. In but a short 
time, 1t has lessened the list of in- 
curable diseases, has proven the use- 
lessness of drugs in acute diseases, ; 
and has won victories in surgery’s” 
acknowledged field.— Zhe Osteopath. 


% % 
The People and Osteopathy, 


For many years the world has_ 
recognized the necessity for a ra 
tional system of treating disease, in 
accord with nature’s laws and meth- | 
ods of healing. Medicine tram: 
melled by tradition and a false code 
of ethics makes but little progress 
toward the ideal curative system. 
Ostracism has been the penalty for 
any innovation which disregards 
existent methods of practice. Har- _ 
vey, the discoverer of the circulation 
of the blood, and Jenner, who intro- 
duced the present system of vacci- 
nation as a preventive measure 
against smallpox, paid for their 
temerity with their professional rep- 
utations. 

It is a fact recognized by the pro- 
gressive men of every medical 
school that every improvement has _ 
come mostly from the people. It is” 
the development of a popular 
knowledge of the human body and 
of its functions, and of nature’s 
methods of healing, that has forced 
the medical world from some of its 
heathen practices. It is sufficient 
to recall the barbarous system of 
bleeding at the beginning of this” 
century, to which the death of many 
of our famous men may be assigned, 


The passing of this deadly practic 
















was due to the protest of the peo- 
ple rather than to progress within 
theranks of the profession. The 
passing of the blue-mass pill and of 
other mercurial preparations which 
are now given only by the back- 
woods doctor may be assigned to 
he same development of public 
sentiment and intelligence. 

The inability of the orthodox 
medical profession to cope with the 
mest common forms of disease has 
resulted in a growing distrust of 
the efficacy which has been so long 
claimed for drug medication. There 
-is a growing suspicion that medi- 
dine is not a science. There is a 
growing demand in the public mind 
for such common sense to be man- 
ifested in the treatment of disease 
as shall aid nature to a cure and 
prevent the wrecks of the incom- 
_ petency of medicine.— Southern Jour- 
| nal of Osteopathy. 


% % 
Manipulation tor heart 
Disease, 





The medical world is, at last, awak- 
ening from their long “opium slum- 
ber” for the treatment of heart dis- 
ease, Which is evidenced by the 
prominent headlines contained in the 
‘daily press throughout the country 
of late, of which the following are a 
few examples : 











“Startling Cure for Heart Disease.”’ 
“Medical Science Astonished at the 
Statement of One of Their Number that 
Exercise is the Remedy.”’ 

“An Eminent Physician has Discov- 
ered that the Only Method of Curing 
| Heart Disease is to Put the Patient 
Through an Energetic Course of Gym- 
nastics.”’ 


\ A few extracts read as follows: 
“Formerly the individual with a weak 
or ailing heart was advised to keep as 
still as the exigencies of life would per- 
mit. New science takes a diametrically 
‘opposite view, and comes forward with 
he positive statement that the only 
rational treatment is that of manipula- 
tion. 

The physician who makes this state- 
ment has been quietly experimenting 
with a patient afflicted with heart dis- 
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ease of a kind that was formerly regard- 
ed as incurable; and, at a recent private 
exhibition of the subject, it was shown 
that the man’s heart had greatly changed 
for the better. 

It was acknowledged by the physi- 
cians who examined him before the treat- 
ment began, and again after a certain 
lapse of time, that the true method of 
dealing with heart troubles had at last 
been discovered. 

The claim that heart disease can be 
cured in this manner (manipulation) has 
made a profound impression in medical 
circles here (New York), and further 
experiments will be made in the hospi- 
tals to test the claim thoroughly.”’ 

It does seem strange at least, if 
not presumptuous, for a medical 
practitioner to claim at this late date 
that he has “discovered” manipula- 
tion or certain forms of exercise to 
be the true and natural method for 
the treatment of heart diseases, after 
this method has been announced and 
practiced for the past eight or ten 
years by the Osteopaths. 

If manipulation, for the treatment 
of disease as remote from the bodily 
surface as heart disease, is being en- 
dorsed by the medical fraternity as 
the proper treatment, how much 
more apparent must it be to the 
laity that this method of treatment 
must be remarkably efficacious in dis- 
eases such as rheumatism, paralysis, 
locomotor ataxia, all forms of nery- 
ous diseases, dislocations, etc., ete.— 
Philadelphia Journal of Osteopathy. 


% % 


Tur Fox AND THE GRAPES. 


Once upon a time a fox espied 
some grapes growing upon a tall 
tree or a telegraph pole; it does not 
matter which. 

The fox tried to borrow a step- 
ladder of a neighboring farmer, but 
failed. 

“] don’t want your old grapes, 
any way!” the fox now declared. 
“Appendicitis isn’t anything Jike as 
swagger as it used to be!” 

Then he bestowed the laugh upon 
the bystander, who looked for him 
to say the grapes were sour.—De- 
troit Journal. 
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Weurastbenia. 


Freperick H. WILLIAMS, 
PH. G., M. D., D. O. 


(LANSING, MICHIGAN.) 


The theory evolved a few years 
ago that many pathological con- 
ditions of the human body have a 
toxic origin is beginning to be rec- 
ognized as a fact. We well know 
the action on the body, of such defi- 
nite poisons as arsenic, lead, strych- 
nine, mercury, and alcohol; and 
careful study of the action of or- 
ganic poisons has developed the fact 
that these toxins and other injuri- 
ous substances in the blood, which 
frequently result from faulty metab- 
olism, also have a decided action on 
the various organs and _ tissues. 
Evidence of destruction may be 
found in the liver, lymphatics, 
spleen, heart, and kidney, and in 
the central and peripheral nervous 
system. 

These facts not only warn us of 
the danger of infectious and con- 
tagious diseases, but cause us to 
look upon powerful drugs with sus- 
picion; for it is not always neces- 
sary that the poisoning of the body 
be evident, as when a poison is tak- 
en in an enormous dose, but the 
injury may be sustained unawares. 
It is true that these poisons seem to 
have a selective power, the damage 
almost always being most severe in 
the more highly specialized organs. 
We are prone to forget the great 
injury sure to befall the central 
nervous system, under the shadow 
of more pronounced external symp- 
toms. 

If the deleterious effect be upon 
the kidney, we know it as a form of 
Bright’s disease; if upon the liver, 
cirrhosis ; if upon the nervous sys- 
tem, it may bring on paralysis, neu- 
rasthenia, locomotor ataxia, chorea, 
epilepsy, or any one of the many 
nervous affections. 

Neurasthenia or nervous ex- 
haustion, with all of its symptoms 
of nervous irritability, muscular 
weakness, and pain, is too familiar 










to need much description. The line 
of demarcation between hysteria 
and neurasthenia is not always 
plain, and it is certain that the two | 
conditions sometimes merge into 
each other. This is probably due to 
the fact that the exciting cause of 
the former may become the exciting 
cause of the latter, or that there is 
an inherited predisposition. 

On account of the wide preva- 
lence of this disease in America, it 
is called the “ American Disease.” — 
Neurasthenia is notably much more- 
common in men than in women, and 
especially among that class on whom 
there is much physical and mental 
strain. 

The anatomical basis of neuras- 
thenia, as well as that of hysteria, | 
has long been a bone of contention 
among investigators, and we are yet 
far from a final conclusion as to its” 
morbid anatomy. 

Modern science is daily proving 
that the number of drugs selected 
by medical men for the treatment of 
disease is becoming more and more 
limited. The physician who used to 
carry around a large supply of drugs 
now takes only a pocket case with 
him. It is especially true in the 
treatment of neurasthenia thet of — 
all drugs named, the effect wears 
off and increasing doses must be used; 
so other measures are ultimately re- 
sorted to. Advanced knowledge in 
surgery is claiming many cases for- 
merly treated medicinally, and Os- 
teopathy is supplying a long-felt 
want in the treatment of many 
cases not amenable to medical treat- 
ment. 

Recovery from neurasthenia may 
be confidently promised to almost 
every case which is in a position to 
meet the requirements of a success- 
ful course of osteopathic treatments, — 

The treatment of insomnia in 
neurasthenia is simple and gratify- 
ing in the extreme, and many prac- 
titioners can point to cases bedridden 
for months and even years, women 
whose relatives were worn out with 
nursing them, who after a fe 
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weeks’ treatment acquired the most 
vigorous health, walking many miles 
aday and presenting an appearance 
of health and strength which would 
be considered absolutely impossible 
by one unfamiliar with the results 
of osteopathic treatment. 


% % 


SavEpD By A LauGua. 


A professional nurse at Leeds, 
England, was remarkably successful 
in the care of patients suffering 
from small-pox, diphtheria, or pneu- 
monia. In fact, she had never lost 
a patient with one of these com- 
plaints. Not long ago, however, she 
had a pneumonia case which was 
given up by the physician, much to 
the nurse’s chagrin. 
“He can’t: live through 
night,” said the doctor. 
Sure enough, when the nurse 
_ went to give the sick man his med- 
icine, he only shook his head. The 
distracted nurse saw her proud rec- 
ord about to be broken, and_ she 
urged the patient to take his dose. 
‘No use,” he murmured. 
“ Well, sir,” said the nursein de- 
1 spair, “ you’ve got to take it! And 
if you die Pll kill you!” 
Whereupon the patient began to 
laugh, took his medicine, and got 
well. 


the 


%% 


To know the new, search thou the 
old.—/apanese. 


% % 


Those who are not acquainted 
with Osteopathy or its modus oper- 
andi look upon, the science as noth- 
ing more than massage, or Swedish 
movement cure, which idea makes 
clear their complete ignorance of the 
science of Osteopathy.—Zhe Osteo- 
pathic Physician. 


% % 


« An ounce of practice is worth a 
pound of theory.” 
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Osteopathy. 


“Strange that a harp with a thous- 
and strings should keep in tune so 
long!” Dr. Watts must have known 
by experience and observation that 
this mortal machine does not keep. 
in tune. Man, considered as a ma- 
chine, is more intricate and delicate 
than any harp. He is exposed to ex- 
treme heat and extreme cold— he is 
under the weather. No violin has. 
such an experience of dry and wet, 
noon and midnight. It is not strange 
that he gets more or less out of order. 
The wires of the best telephone sys- 
tem become crossed and tangled. I 
suppose, from what I see, bones, 
arteries, veins, and nerves may 
easily get in one another’s way. 
They must be placed where they be- 
long. This may be done by the 
trained hand of a man who knows. 
where they belong. It is simply this 
—the instrument must be tuned. 

I observe on the street the people ; 
there is something the matter with 
many of them. I see that one foot 
drags, that one shoulder is higher 
than the other, that the clothing 
along the backbone does not hang. 
plumb. The machine needs manip- 
ulation—a setting to rights. I do 
not suppose that any drug will have 
any influence on bones out of place. 
I suppose that the lungs and heart. 
will work better if they have plenty 
of room. 

Osteopathy is a new thing, but so 
was the discovery of America. It is 
the end of the century and the time 
for new things. — The Rev. Myron 
W. REeEp. 


% % 


Tur ConrTrROLLER CONTROLLED. 


He was a man of mighty brawn, a Milo 
he for muscle; 

His grip and twitch quick floored his 
man in rough-and-tumble tussle; 

And yet a mote, a microbe small, sub- 
dued his fierce resistance , 

And laid him prone upon his back, be- 
seeching for assistance. 

—Detroit Free Press. 
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Au revoir, Sirius! 


ASSOCIATED COLLEGES. 


At the annual meeting of the 
Associated Colleges of Osteopathy 
at Indianapolis, Ind., July 5th and 
6th, 1899, the Boston Institute of 
Osteopathy was the only college out 
of a number of applicants for mem- 
bership that had complied with the 
rules and regulations. 

The election of the B. I. O. to 
membership makes seven colleges 
now belonging to the Association. 

There are twenty-seven osteopa- 
thic schools in the United States, 
and we hope to see the day when 
they will all be members of the 
Associated Colleges. 

No college is now eligible to 
membership until it has graduated a 
class and is at least two years old. 

The Associated Colleges have a 
great work before them, and we be- 
lieve they will meet and solve every 
problem to the satisfaction of the 
osteopathic profession. 


% % 
ANNUAL Meetine A. A. A. O. 


We had the pleasure of attending 
the annual meeting of the A. A. 
A. O. at Indianapolis, Ind., July 5th 
and 6th, and were very favorably 
impressed with the enthusiasm man- 
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ifested. While the attendance was 


not large, the ability and earnest- | 


ness of those present were very 
noticeable and were favorable indi- 
cations of the future success of the 
A. A.A OQ. 

The addresses and papers, with 
one or two exceptions, were timely 
and well received; and the discus- 
sions brought out much of interest 
and importance to the profession. 
This part of the programme will be 
improved upon from year to year, 
and the Association be made a pow- 
er for the science. Many sugges- 
tions for the good of the Association 
are under consideration by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, so that the pro- 
gramme next year will be unusually 
important, and every Osteopath 
should be present, at the meeting, 
even if at great personal sacrifice. 

We expect to publish a few of 
the many good addresses in future 
issues of the Boston Osteopath. 

Dr. Arthur G. Hildreth of St. Louis. 
was unanimously elected President. 
This is an unusually wise selection, 
and reflects credit upon the Associ- 
ation. 

Dr. Irene Harwood of Kansas 
City, Mo., the efficient Secretary, 
was re-elected. Dr. Harwood is a 
painstaking and conscientious work- 
er, and under her careful manage- 
ment the Association must prosper. 

The Executive Committee is a 
representative selection, the only 
adverse criticism being that in our 
judgment it is unwise to elect as 
officers people who do not attend 
the convention. Hereafter we trust 
this will be avoided, if possible. 

The Boston Institute had four 
representatives present, F. LeRoy 
Purdy, Mrs. Mary: Noyes Farr, 
toswell F. Connor, and C. E. 
Achorn. If, as suggested, the next 
convention is held at Kirksville, we 
hope the B. I. O. will be able to 
send at least ten delegates. 

We renewed many pleasant ac- 


quaintances and made many new — 
ones, so that we look forward with — 


pleasure to the next annual meeting. 


a 
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A love feast of this kind is very en- 
joyable as well as profitable. 
_ The harmony and good feeling 
manifested were very pronounced, 
and made the meeting a grand suc- 
cess. 
The Boston Osteopath stands ready 
to do everything within its power 
for the A. A. A. O. 


% % 


GREENACRE. 


Drs. C. E. and Ada A. Achorn 
have just returned much refreshed 
from a week’s stay at Greenacre, 
Eliot, Maine. This week at Green- 
acre was in the nature of an _ ex- 
tension to a vacation spent by Dr. 
C. E. Achorn in attendance on the 
_ meeting of the A. A. A. O. and Asso- 
ciated Colleges at Indianapolis, 
- Indiana, and in visiting osteopathic 

friends in New York, Brooklyn, 

Philadelphia, and Washington, D. C. 

For real rest and “ peace,” which 
is the watchword there, there is no 
place to equal Greenacre; and yet, 

if so desired, there is opportunity 
for study of ethical and social 

questions, and of many others of 
which space does not permit the 
mention. At Greenacre one comes 
in contact with the so-called “new 
thought” in its every phase. 

Dr. Mason W. Pressly of Phila- 

delphia was expected to deliver a 
lecture upon the “Science of Oste- 

opathy” on July 21st. In the ab- 

sence of Dr. Pressly, Dr. Achorn 
_ was called upon to take up the sub- 
ject. The people missed a treat on 
account of Dr. Pressly’s absence. 

He is a brilliant orator. 

We were surprised at the favor- 

) able reception of our science, and 
feel that we have several good 
friends at Greenacre and that the 
osteopathic seed sown will bring 
forth a bounteous crop. 

- Busy people such as the doctors 
can best appreciate the few weeks 
of leisure allowed to each at this 
-yacation season. 
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Dr. Warren B. Davis, Secy. of 
the Milwaukee College of Osteopa- 
thy and a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Associated Col- 
leges of Osteopathy, visited our 
school last month in an official cva- 
pacity. 

This was Dr. Davis’s first visit to 
Boston, and of course he was more 
than pleased with the “Hub” and 
the Boston Institute of Osteopathy. 

It seemed like old times to have 
Dr. Davis with us, and we trust we 
shall have the pleasure of another 
visit in the near future. 


% % 


Micnican. 


Charles Hazzard, Ph. B., D. O., 
a graduate of the A. 8S. O., a perfect 
gentleman and a brilliant and well 
educated Osteopath, is now pleas- 
antly located at 86 and 87 Valpey 
Building, 213 Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit, Michigan. Dr. Hazzard has 
our unqualified endorsement. 





Dr. F. H. Williams, a graduate of 
the B. I. O., has secured a very de- 
sirable location at 110 Allegan St. 
W., Lansing, Michigan. The doctor 
is a man of fine address and is well 
equipped to practice Osteopathy. 
We wish him the best of success. 





Dr. Frank G. Cluett of the Sioux 
City Infirmary of Osteopathy, and a 
graduate of the American School of 
Osteopathy, class of °96, has opened 
offices in Detroit, Mich., Suites 53, 
54, McGraw Building, opposite City 
Hall. Dr. C. O. Hook of the same 
class will have charge of the Sioux 
City office. 


%% 


Nracara Fatts, N. Y. 
Dr. Walter W. Steele, of Buffalo 


has a branch office at the Interna- 
tional Hotel at Niagara Falls, three 
days in the week, through the sum- 
mer. 
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CoLoRADo. 


Dr. Irmine Z. Gunsaul is some- 
what undecided as to her location in 
Colorado. The last letter received 
from her stated she expected to 
open offices at Cripple Creek and 
Victor. Dr. Gunsaul is a very fine 
operator and is sure to meet with 
success. 


% % 


The subject of our leading article 
this month, “Osteopathic Obstet- 
rics,” is one of transcendent inter- 
est to the profession, and to the 
world at large so far as osteopathic 
achievements along this line have 
become known. 

The beneficent possibilities of Os- 
teopathy, and especially in regard 
to the sufferings incident to women, 
are greater than any but the few 
have ever dreamed. 

Dr. W. A. Crawford, the author 
of this paper, has lately established 
himself in Buffalo, N. Y., (in the 
Mooney-Brisbane Building. ) 


% % 


Our next class convenes Septem- 
ber 11th. 


% % 


GRADUATES oF THE B, I, O., 
JuNE, 99, 


Arthur D. Baker, 
Roswell F. Connor, 
Howard T. Crawford, 
Mrs. Alice M. B. Sisson, 
William R. Spaulding, 
Frederick H. Williams. 








The hemacytometer has been 
adopted as an advertising medium. 
It is said that a number of summer 
hotels have had the blood of their 
guests examined before entering the 
institution and again after residence 
foratime. The increase of the “reds” 
is supposed to be something of an 
index of the value of the nutri- 
ment purveyed in these institutions. 
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The Future of Osteopathy, 


It is said that we can judge the 
future only by the past. It does 
not matter, however, from what — 
standpoint you view the future of 
Osteopathy ; that future can only ap- 
pear bright. The discovery of Os- 
teopathy is right in line with the 
progress being made in every other 
line of human knowledge and 
achievement. It is in accord with — 
the other beneficent discoveries. 

Who could have prophesied ten or 
twenty years ago, when one man la- 
bored under the burden of a new dis- 
covery the extent of which he himself 
could not have dreamed, of the pres- 
ent achievement of the science? 
Who could have even surmised the 
present status five years ago? In 
these few years, the world has ree- 
ognized that a new therapeutic — 
agency has entered into existence 
and threatens the extermination of 
every other agency. Five States in | 
less than two years recognized its 
merit and its right to live and to enjoy 
equally with schools of medicine, 

Schools of Osteopathy are spring- 
ing up in every State, and within a 
few years, every city will have its 
school of Osteopathy. The people 
who are teaching in these schools are — 
as well qualified for their work as 
the men who occupy similar posi- — 
tions in the medical schools. The | 
pupils who are preparing for Osteop- 
athy as a profession are superior to 
the general average of the men who — 
are preparing for the medical pro-— 
fession. 

What do these facts demonstrate? 
They place the future of Osteopathy 
beyond question. It is to continue © 
to rank with the schools of medicine — 
until the day when its superiority — 
shall have been so demonstrated that — 
it will replace the medical systems, 
This is an age of wonderful advance- | 
ment, and we shall lay aside medi- 
cine as we have laid aside the multi- 
tude of methods and instruments of | 
our fathers.— Southern Journal of Os- 
teopathy. 










Foreign Bodies in 
Appendicitis. 


Recently an eminent physician 
gave utterance to the opinion, ac- 
cording to Leslie’s Weekly, that ap- 
pendicitis is more common in this 
country than in others because of 
the Yankee custom that men have— 
and men are more frequent suffer- 
ers from the disease than women 
—ot habitually sitting with one leg 
thrown over the other. This habit, 
the physician was quoted as saying, 
restricts the action of the digestive 
apparatus, and especially of the 
lower intestine, and causes stagna- 
tion of the contents and the stretch- 
ing of the opening of the vermiform 
appendix, making it possible for 
obstructions to reach the latter and 
thus giving rise to appendicitis. 
There is no disease, if we may judge 
from the attention given to it by 
current publications, in which the 
general public takes so much inter- 
est as in this one, which is compar- 
atively new to medical practice. 

The fluctuations of medical opin- 
ion are not inappropriately exem- 
plified in the notions which have 
prevailed at various times regarding 
* the role played by foreign bodies in 
the etiology of appendicitis, accord- 
ing to the Medical Age, which con- 
_tinues: From being at one time the 
sole cause of appendicular inflam- 
mation, they have come for all 
practical purposes to be considered 
as playing no part at all, many 
writers going so far as to assert that 
foreign bodies are never the cause 
of appendicitis. . In 250 
cases of appendicitis at Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, only one foreign 
_ body was found, a segment of tape- 
_ worm. 

Some objects which have been 
found in the appendix are shot, 
pins, worms, gall stones, a tooth, 
and a piece of bone. Fenger re- 
ported a case of two grape seeds. 
Osler reported foreign bodies twice 
-—in one instance five apple pips, 
and in another nine snipe shot. 
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Frequent cases of gall-stones have 
been cited. The most common 
class of foreign bodies, however, 
are pointed bodies. It is supposed 
that these become engaged in the 
cecal opening of the appendix 
more readily than any other foreign 
body. Conspicuous among these 
foreign bodies are pins. Roswell 
Park and McBurney had each two 
cases, and after a careful search, 
Dr. Mitchell records twenty-eight 
other cases in which a pin had been 
found to perforate the cecum. <A 
curious feature of these cases was 
that in no instance was there any 
knowledge of swallowing a pin. 

Among the conclusions drawn 
from Dr. Mitchell’s statistics would 
be one that foreign bodies of light 
weight like grape seeds and cherry 
stones, which are popularly assigned 
as the cause of appendicitis, are in 
reality exceedingly exceptional 
causes, and it is only occasionally 
that the appendix acts as a trap for 
pointed bodies and for small heavy 
objects like shot or bullets. —7Zhe 
Public Health Journal. 


% % 

Lo! a genuine and unfailing rem- 
edy to create hunger—a remedy not 
from books nor from the mind of 
man, but from Nature herself; an 
appetizer that never fails in cur- 
able cases; a remedy absolutely 
safe, and one that makes eating the 
greatest luxury; a remedy that can 
be used by the poor as well as by 
the rich, so it is of universal appli- 
cation. It is a plan you will not 
need to worry about, what you must 
or must not eat for nourishment, 
and further it is convincing that the 
common ways of living produce 
disease, and that there is no possi- 
bility of disease in its use. The rem- 
edy that promises so much is /asfing, 
until the tongue cleans and the 
mouth waters for food.—Hea/th. 


% % 


If some types of beauty were 
more than skin - deep, they might 
prove fatal.— Chicago News. 
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Length of Life. 


That the average length of life is 
increasing has become a recognized 
fact. But no one wearies of discuss- 
ing likely means to thatend. We all 
hope to discover the secret of lon- 
gevity ; and so keen is the desire to 
attain extreme length of days that 
even centenarians are tracked down 
and interviewed on the chance that 
they may be able to give the neces- 
sary formula for living beyond the 
allotted span. 

Most of these old folks, however, 
cannot even account for their extra- 
ordinary vitality. One will aver 
that a daily glass of port is the card 
to play; another is equally certain 
that rigid temperance is the secret 
of it all. A third will assure you 
that the only possible way to live 
long is to go to bed early; while a 
fourth is convinced that sleep does 
~ not conduce to longevity. And no 
doubt all these dear old people are 
right, in their way. What is early 
death to one man means extreme 
old age to another. It is all a mat- 
ter of chance and constitution. 

But it is interesting to hear from 
them how life has looked as the 
decades, which are the milestones 
on life’s journey, have been passed. 
Was it more enjoyable at 30 than 
at 20? Did life seem as well worth 
living at 60 as at 50? How is it 
viewed when the eighth and ninth 
decades are reached? Most of us 
are inclined to the belief that “the 
years which the locusts have eaten” 
were the happiest, that middle-age 
must be spent in mourning for 
youth, that old age must be one 
long regret for the vigor of middle 
life. 

One is glad to learn on the au- 
thority of four eminent  octoge- 
narians that this is not so. Mrs. 
Keeley, the veteran English actress, 
who has just died, declared that 
life grew healthier as her years in- 
creased; and others say with age 
comes a fuller understanding of 
life’s philosophy, a sense of restful- 
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ness, a tranquil power of enjoy 
ment, a keener sense of all that is 
most worth caring for and, as the 
Scotch say, “fashing” one’s self 
for. It is very certain if the ex- 
tremely old people grizzled about 
their lost youth as much as their 
juniors crave for longevity, it would 
be a misfortune to exist beyond the 
allotted span. Evidently the way 
to live long is not to think about 
death, and the way to keep young 
is to waste no energy in regrets for 
the irrevocable past.—Zxchange. 


~% % 
Nor deem the irrevocable Past 
As wholly wasted, wholly vain, 
If, rising on its wrecks, at last 
To something nobler we attain. 
—LONGFELLOW. 
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Icebergs in the Atlantic some- 
times last for 200 years. A person 
of fairly good health, with the as- 
sistance afforded by osteopathic 
treatment, ought to live as long as 
an iceberg. Every organ of the 
body is constructed so as to do a 
normal amount of work for over 
200 years. The Osteopath aims to 
remove the obstructions and the 
friction to the machinery of life. 
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“Tide over weak moments, we 
might live forever.” 


% % 


“The laws of health, if obeyed, 
would in time supersede all laws. 
Health, when attained, would mean 
perfection.” 


% *& | 


Ture Way oF THE WORLD. 


Laugh, and the world laughs with you; 
Weep, and you weep alone. 
Wheel, and your love wheels with you; 
Walk, and you walk alone. 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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Why, he looks as angry as if he were 
vexed !—Jrish Saying. : 
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Wben Papa’s Sick. 


When papa’s sick, my goodness sakes! 
Such awful, awful times it makes! 

He speaks in, oh! such lonesome tones, 
And gives such ghas’ly kind of groans, 
And rolls his eyes and holds his head, 
And makes ma help him up to bed, 
While Sis and Bridget run to heat 
Hot-water bags to warm his feet; 

And I must get the doctor quick— 

We have to jump when papa’s sick. 


When papa’s sick, ma has to stand 

Right ’side the bed and hold his hand, 

While Sis she has to fan an’ fan, 

For he says he’s ‘ta dyin’ man,” 

And wants the children round him to 

Be there ‘‘ when sufferin’ pa _ gets 
through.”’ 

He says he wants to say good-bye 

And kiss us all, and then he’ll die; 

Then moans and says his ‘‘ breathin’s 
thick ”’— 

It’s awful sad when papa’s sick. 


When papa’s sick, he acts that way 

Until he hears the doctor say, 

“You've only got a cold, you know; 

You'll be alJ right ’n a day or so;”’ 

And then—well, say! you ought to see, 

He’s different as he can be, 

And growls and swears from noon to 
night 

Just ’cause his dinner ain't cooked 
right; 

And all he does is fuss and kick— 

We’re all] used up when papa’s sick. 

—JoE LINCOLN, in LZ. 4. W. Bulletin, 


% % 


Tue Time or Birrus anp Dearus 


According to the British Medical 
Journal, Raseri, who has analyzed 
25,474 cases of death and 36,515 of 
birth where the exact time of day 
was noted, finds that the maximum 
number of deaths occur in the early 
afternoon (2 to 7 p.m.), and the 
minimum in the last hours before 
midnight; while the maximum num- 
ber of births occur in the early 
hours of morning, and the minimum 
in the early hours of the afternoon. 
As regards the cause of this, he 
points out that the hours of the 
maximum number of deaths are 
precisely those when the pulse rate 
and temperature are at their high- 
est in health, and when there is a 
ebrile exacerbation in illness. 
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Progressive Pbysicians, 


[We take pleasure in quoting the fol- 
lowing selection from the Yournal of 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. Organizations of this 
character are a credit to the profession 
and should be encouraged.—Eb ] 


Steps are being taken in this city 
(Oskaloosa) for the organization of a 
new association of members of the 
healing art. The new society will be 
broad and liberal in its conception, 
and will embrace allopathy, homcop- 
athy, osteopathy, and other schools of 
healing. The test of membership 
will be the practical demonstration 
of the applicant’s power to cure dis- 
eases, rather than a diploma showing 
the possessor to have “done the 
course” in an authorized institution. 
It will extend its membership to 
those who, feeling that they have 
done something for humanity, have 
dared to make it public. In fact, 
this latter class, who are heartily 
tired of the code of medical ethics 
which causes the present unwarrant- 
ed boycott of the press, are the lead- 
ers in the movement. They are men 
of liberal ideas who believe that 
brains should be acknowledged in 
the medical profession the same as 
in other callings. They also recog- 
nize that their profession protected 
from competition by Statutory en- 
actment is rendered quite dead to 
progression. 

In these days of many wonderful 
cures, by numerous different agen- 
cies, it would seem that even the 
regular practitioner should be known 
more by his works, and should rely 
for his practice less upon his diploma. 

If the new organization succeeds 
in its aim, the placing of the profes- 
sion more nearly in the line of pro- 
gress, it will have done a great work 
and will receive the plaudits of the 
people. 


% % 


“Osteopathy is based fundamental- 
ly upon the correct anatomical and 


physiological condition of the human 
body.” : 
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Terms for Treatment. 


We have adopted the plan now 
‘in use by nearly all Osteopaths, and 
for the present we make the follow- 
ing charges :— 

Consultation Free. 

No trial treatments given. 

Examination, $5.00. 

(This amount will be deducted 
from regular charges when treat- 
ment is taken.) 

Two weeks’ treatment, (2 or 3 
times per week,) $15.00. 

One month’s treatment, (2 or 3 
times per week,) $25.00. 

Payable, in every case, 
treatment begins. 

A limited number of patients as 
-clinics are taken at $10.00 per month. 
Treatment is given by students who 
will graduate this year. Examina- 
tion is made by Dr. Underwood, Dr. 
Ellis, or Dr. Achorn, who have super- 
vision of such cases. 

Treatments given outside of the 
office only by special arrangement 
with the Secretary. 

Secretary can arrange for board 
and rooms for persons who are 
strangers in the city. 

Boston INSTITUTE OF OSTEOPATHY, 
178 Huntington Ave., 

Mrs. Apa A. AcHorN, D. O., Secretary. 
Telephone, ‘‘Back Bay 420’’; also 


“Back Bay 504.”’ 
Office Hours, 8 to 12 and 2 to 4. 


*% % 
Wotice to Patients. 


1. Treatments must be paid for 
in advance, and a treatment card re- 
ceived. 

2. No specified number of treat- 
ments shall constitute a month, but 
a ‘month’s treatment’ shall be un- 
derstood to mean two or three (as 
the case may need) treatments per 
week, for a calendar month. For 
-example, a month beginning June 
30th would expire July 29th. 

3. When patients cannot come 
to the Institute for treatment, an 
-extra charge of $2.50 a visit is 
added. 

4. When patients wish to omit a 
treatment, the Institute must be 
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notified to that effect, at least one 
day in advance; otherwise the treat- 
ment will be considered as given, 
since the time for each treatment is _ 
held in reserve. 

5. No more than three treat- 
ments a week will be given; as ex- 
perience has proven that in chronic 
cases two or three treatments per 
week give the best results. In acute 
cases, no rule is applicable, and 
treatments are given as often as 
necessary, $2.50 being charged for 
each treatment. 

6. Treatment cards are invalid 
after six weeks from date of issuance, 
irrespective of the number of treat- 
ments received. 


C. E. Acuorn, D. O., President. 
% % 


If you are interested in Osteop- 
athy, write us. 
If you are afflicted and want relief, 
write us regarding your case. 
If you desire to enter professional 
life, consider Osteopathy and write 
us. 
We will gladly afford you all the 


information in our power. 


*% € 
Osteopatby as a Profession, 


There are many bright men and 
women who would like to engage in 
a profession that is not overcrowded 
and that offers some opportunity for 
an immediate income. The atten- 
tion of all such who find themselves 
adapted to the life of a physician 
should be called to Osteopathy, as 
a science which is based upon an 
accurate knowledge of Anatomy, and 
as also an art. Its very large per- 
centage of cures is gained by scien- 
tific methods which are not practiced 
by any other school of healing. Our 
graduates, at the end of twenty 
months of instruction, are well qual 
ified to handle any disease treated by 
ovr method. 

Our Fifth Class convenes Sep- 
tember 11th, 1899. 

Write us for catalogue. 


